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gree to which taste suffered under Louis XIV. Lan-
guage may have become purer and more correct: it
would have gone on improving, perhaps entered on a
better path, under any other governor or form of gov-
ernment; but style is not diction and requires to be as-
sisted towards perfection by moral qualities which could
not develop in the pestilential atmosphere of Versailles.
That was, at any rate, an age of phrases, not an age
of ideas; and, with the exception of Moliere and Pascal,
produced few men whose reputation is not in some
manner conventional.

Although Saint-Simon reveals all the pitifulness of
the Court, because it was pitiful, we must not suppose
that he does so with any ulterior views. He was no
revolutionist, no reformer. No man could have a mare
genuine belief in kingly power than he. Instead of
seeing that England owes its rank among nations to
the execution of Charles the First, he says that execu-
tion will be its " eternal shame." William of Orange
is always a " usurper " in his eyes. He would prob-
ably have parted with his life to uphold the throne of
France, whilst painting the members of the royal family
as stained with every vice which our vocabulary can
name, or refuses to name.

There is no reason to doubt that Saint-Simon's por-                    |(,

trait of Louis XIV. is true in all essential particulars.                    I

And what a portrait it is!   How finished by a succes-                    |

sion of touches, put on when the artist was in his best                    i:

mood, that gradually give life to the eye, and colour to                    |

the cheek!   There is a victory, for example, to be                    |

